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The intrinsic difference in character be- 
tween these two peoples, nominally united 
under one sovereign, is shown in their respec- 
tive art exhibits. For they are represented in 
separate galleries and there can be little hesita- 
tion in saying that Norway's is by far the more 
interesting. Its point of view is franker, more 
independent, racy and indigenous; while that 
of Sweden has little purpose or conviction, 
makes no pronounced impression and wobbles 
between excessive crudity and Parisian smart- 
ness. In Norway the impulse seems to be 
from within ; in Sweden from without. 

To discuss "the latter first: Zorn, head and 
shoulders above his compatriots, dominates 
the gallery. We know his work and shall 
hardly associate it readily with frankness or 
sincerity. He is a conjurer rather, playing 
most bewildering pranks with his brush, leap- 
ing to results of technical dexterity rather than 
of honest impressionism; a painter's painter 
mostly and almost mainly. But, really, on this 
occasion he appears in more favorable light. 
One of his pictures is called " Mother " ; a 
peasant woman nursing her baby, the pure, 
clear flesh colors, set in an arrangement of 
orange scarlet shawl against the warm drab 
background of a stable. It is painted with 
charming breadth, and with what the painters 
call " fatness " of brush work, and is really 
simple and unartificial in treatment, with an 
evidently tender interest in the subject. He 
shows the same in his " Night of June 24," a 
scene drawn from his native town, Mora, 
where peasants are dancing in the day-lighted 
night. This phantom brilliancy and the move- 
ment of the figures are depicted with amazing 
fidelity and most agreeable reticence. He also 
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is represented by a portrait of King Oscar II., 
to whom the etiquette of court has required 
that he should show more deference than he 
generally does to his sitters. Bravura of 
method has yielded to conservatism, the brush 
work is rather sleek than fat, and on the whole 
the result is a little tame. This painter's rating 
is so indisputably pre-eminent in his own 
country that it was inevitable he should re- 
ceive the Grand Prix. 

The member of the jury in this section, and 
therefore hors concours, is August Hagborg. 
His work has found its way into America; but 
that was many years ago, when the fashion in 
pictures was less intelligent than now, and 
buyers felt secure so long as they bought in 
Paris. For Hagborg lives in Paris, a pains- 
taking practitioner, whose pictures bear no 
more relation to his native land than they do 
to Patagonia. The same may be said of two 
portraits by Richard Bergh, a pupil of J. P. 
Laurens. He paints in Stockholm, it is true, 
but in a manner learnt in Paris. And quite in 
keeping with the not unusual tendency for a 
man of conventions to swing his thoughts, oc- 
casionally, into the crudest of unconvention- 
alities, he shows a picture called " The Knight 
and the Young Girl." They are standing in 
open country, studded thick with dandelion 
puffs ; he with a preposterously large plume to 
his helmet of crimson feathers, and she in 
a white slip, with vacant forward gaze, 
holding a dandelion puff. In healthy, art- 
less childhood, we blew them to discover 
what fate had in store for us, but there is 
a mawkishness in the flabby earnestness of 
these thinly painted adults that is not re- 
freshing. 

' There is one portrait, however, which at- 
tracts by its evident sincerity and independent 
method. It is of Zacharias Copelius by Acke 
Andersson, and would scarce pass muster in 
the ficole des Beaux Arts. It is not according 
to Hoyle and the features seem as if they had 
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been kneaded with a thumb rather than put in 
with brush, yet the end is reached. The artist 
has been deeply impressed with the marked 
individualism of the old man and makes us 
, also feel it. On the other hand portraits, rem- 
iniscent of foreign influences, and mediocre, at 
that, are shown by Hanna Pauli and Oscar 
Bjorck. Amongst the latter 's is one of the 
Crown Prince Eugene, who himself exhibits 
three landscapes, two of which in the vividness 
of the greens and brilliance of blue sky with 
white ballooning clouds, are more than a little 
suggestive of the characteristics of Swedish 
landscape. The work in this direction, how- 
ever, at once most individual and convincing, 
is by Karl Nordstrom. It is distinguished by 
limpidity and brilliance of color, as if the at- 
mosphere had been rinsed clear by rain. In- 
teresting work also is shown by Axel Sjoberg. 

Individuality to spare, but not convincing, 
appears in three curious landscapes by Gustaf- 
Adolf Fjaestad, in which there is no sugges- 
tion of atmosphere, and the brush has applied 
the color of a very limited palette in parallel 
streaks, that suggest the old-fashioned em- 
broidery in wool. Another painter whose 
method is very tentative is Bruno Liljefors, 
with subjects of birds and water; but he makes 
us feel that he is a student and lover of familiar 
effects, seeing with his own eyes and sincere in 
his attempt to reproduce what he sees. And 
it is worth noticing that the way in which the 
most individual of the Swedish painters seem 
to see nature is an elementary one, with an eye 
for pattern, as made, for example, by pan- 
oramic distribution of little lakes and interven- 
ing land or by brilliant sunsets and dark earth ; 
in fact, strong contrasts of shape and color; 
for the subtler effects of atmosphere and 
values they show no inclination. To find a 
suggestion of these one must turn to the land- 
scapes of Alfred Wahlberg, whose studio is in . 
Paris and whose pictures, drawn from French 
subjects in French manner, seem to have no 
place in this company. The same is par- 
tially true of Carl Wilhemson's pictures of 
peasants. They are entirely French in feeling, 
though representing Swedish subjects. 

In a word, one receives in this gallery very 
little suggestion of any national vigor; what is 
not obviously foreign is crudely tentative. Of 
the few sculptors exhibiting, almost all reside 



in Paris and the rest have drawn their knowl- 
edge from it and not got beyond its influence. 

II. 

On the other hand, the impression produced 
by the Norwegian exhibit is entirely different. 
Stepping into its gallery, one finds oneself in 
a new atmosphere, fresh and bracing. It is a 
most noteworthy fact that, while the work of 
Fritz Thaulow, the winner of the Grand Prix, 
far transcends the surrounding pictures in 
subtlety and technical skill, it does not put 
them out of countenance. The reason is, 
partly, that this painter's work exhibits, only 
in a more accomplished way, the same gen- 
uineness and sincerity that characterizes 
almost all the pictures in the gallery. With all 
its superb command of technique, there is no 
firework-like display of it. It is inspired by 
the same frank view toward nature that moves 
his countrymen to paint. Then his predilec- 
tion for a red house in his pictures is so essen- 
tially Norwegian. It is a vivid accent in the 
landscape' of Norway, and while the others 
represent it in its brilliant contrast to the sur- 
roundings, he, with his more developed sense, 
tones the one into the other. There is an ex- 
ample here of a " Factory in Winter," in 
which falling snow blurs with extraordinary 
fidelity not only the red structure, but the sky 
and water, flattening the last without reducing 
its suggestion of slow movement. There are 
also two examples of his skill in depicting the 
ripple or swirling current of water and one of. 
a village street in winter, full of stillness and 
tender feeling. 

In the Swedish exhibit one turned from the 
work of Zorn to search for something that 
might arrest attention. Here, before arriving 
at the Thaulow's, one has been attracted by a 
large wall, which shows one something entirely 
different from anything seen elsewhere in the 
galleries, and which in type and characteristics 
one accepts at once as Norwegian in spirit. 
Almost every picture is strikingly individual. 
The central picture is Eyolf Soot's "Wel- 
come," in which an old lady is receiving, pre- 
sumably, her son and his wife at the open 
door, through which shows a glimpse of sunny 
mountain scenery. Near it is the subject of a 
fiord with floating ice and snow-covered hills, 
a glistening expanse of white and blue, by 
Edvard Diriks; then a portrait of an earnest- 
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faced girl by Kristine Laache Thome, which 
lives before us and delights by its evident 
reality, though the features are homely, and 
the costume rather naively painted. A hand- 
some landscape by Bernhard Hinna shows a 
stretch of bumpy grass land, as in a peat 
country, with warm atmosphere over sky and 
land. The description conveys no idea of in- 
dividuality, but the eye recognizes it at once. 
Again there is a scene unmistakably Nor- 
wegian, of a wooden house amid wild, snowy 
uplands; its windows warmed with the glow of 
lamp and firelight; and outside in the black- 
ness a group of empty sledges. It is by Lars 
Jorde and is called " The Christmas Dinner." 
Not far from it is a group of children in a vil- 
lage street, by Erik Werenskiold; not posed 
for a picture, but represented artlessly, as one 
feels sure they stood. And then there is the 
view of a " Fiord," by Sigmund Sinding, and 
two beautiful night pieces by Thorolf 
Holmboe. 

This is little more than a repetition of names 
and one has to ask the reader to accept one's 
assertion that these pictures are all of remark- 
able individuality. It would not be difficult to 
criticise them, especially in the matter of 
values; some of them are even a little crude 
and none of them have, to use the studio term, 
a " painter-like " quality. But they are the 
real stuff; executed, not to display or justify 
a method of painting, but in pure love of life 
and country, and with a spontaneity of motive 
that makes them infinitely worthier, in their 
relation to humanity, than many miles of in- 
nocuously accomplished work, without either 
purpose or conviction. 

After Thaulow, the most accomplished 
painter, at any rate in landscape, is Mile. Kitty 
Kielland, a lady of very strong personality, as 
shown in a portrait of her by Erik Weren- 
skiold, who, by the way, exhibits also a very 
simple but extremely forcible portrait of Hen- 
rik Ibsen. . Mile. Kielland has two brilliantly 
convincing pictures of the Jotunheimen, of 
dark water and sun-warmed snow, but her best 
is a " Landscape of Jaederen," a scene of 
peaty hummocks, bright blue straggling 
stream and clear vaulted sky; most striking 
in its virility of method and the conviction 
which it suggests of showing the scene as it 
really is. Other landscapists of noticeable 
strength are R. Hjerlow, Andrew Singdahlsen, 



Otto Henning and Kristen Holbo, while for 
landscape combined with figures, mention 
should be made of August Jacobsen. Of 
these, Henning and Holbo depict the move- 
ment of trees in wind as Thaulow does that of 
water. Indeed, throughout these landscapes 
it is the robust aspect of nature that one finds 
represented here; there is real stir in the air, 
vitality and freshness in land and sky alike. 
And the above list by no means exhausts the 
memorable painters. There are snow scenes 
by Gloersen, Hjalmar Johnssen and Nils 
Hansteen, a marine by Hans Gude and land- 
scapes by Eilif Peterssen. 

But I find myself enumerating names, while 
my purpose is to convey some idea of each 
national exhibit to those who will not see the 
pictures. Of this one of Norway, therefore, 
let me say, in summary, that like Denmark's, 
discussed in a previous letter, it is racy of the 
country and instinct with life of the healthy, 
buoyant sort. So far as Europe is concerned, 
an invigorating reaction is setting in from 
these northern countries, not forgetting Fin- 
land. To study their work alongside of that 
produced in Paris, is like opening the windows 
after a banquet; I had almost said, a debauch. 
On the one hand is the exquisiteness of super- 
sensuous refinement, with its inevitable conse- 
quence of heightened sensitiveness but debili- 
tated nerves, and on the other a whiff of 
nature, crisp and keen; "a nipping and an 
eager air," as Shakespeare puts it, a little too 
searching, sometimes, in its crude freshness, 
but in the main revitalizing. The Latin 
genius is worn out with excess of esprit and 
once more, after a thousand years, new life and 
manhood, this time for art, is rolling in from 
the North. 
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No section in the exhibition is so dismem- 
bered as this one. In direct conflict with the 
geographical studies of our childhood it is 
necessary now to regard Hungary and Austria 
as distinct; while the latter, so far as its art 
exhibit is concerned, distinguishes between 
" The Society of Artists of Vienna," the "Se- 
cession of Austrian Artists," the " Exhibition 
of Polish and Bohemian Art in the Austrian 
Representation " and the " Group of Austrian 
Artists Residing in Paris." 

To arrive at a practical understanding of 
this section, one can ruthlessly brush aside 
this tangle of jealous discrimination. The 
showing made by the last named is trivial in 
the extreme; not one of the exhibits deserves 



